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Cunrrstmas was a week away. And everything was 
ready. 

““Isn’t it joyful, Peter,” said Peter’s mother. 

“Yes,” Peter’s voice lacked enthusiasm, “‘ and now 
let’s talk.” 

“But, my darling, I haven’t time. I must telephone 
to Mrs. Maddox about the old ladies from the home who 
are going to dine with us Christmas Day, and I must talk 
over my menus with Martha. And Daddy will be here 
before we know it.” 

“Well,” said Peter, resignedly, and got out his 
Noah’s Ark, and set the animals all in a row on the 
rug in front of the fire. 

The rug was a velvety, deep-piled thing, with honey- 
colored lights. Peter liked to think of it as The Sands of 
the Desert. When the animals walked on it, two by two, 
the camels and the leopards and the lions, the effect was 
tremendous. Peter was, of course, too old for a Noah’s 
Ark. He was seven and he went to school. But he loved 
his Noah’s Ark in the same way that he loved the great 
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log on the fire, and the sound of the wind booming 
about the high and handsome apartment house in which 
he lived; and in the same way that he liked the shine of 
the candles in the dining-room, and the smell of the 
roast meat for dinner. 

His mother sat at the telephone and told Mrs. Mad- 
dox things in the same words that she had told them to 
Peter. 

““Isn’t it joyful, Maude? I have everything ready 
except wrapping the parcels, and Peter is going to help 
me with that on Saturday. We are tying them with blue, 
sprinkled with silver stars. We are so tired of red. And 
the blue gives a hint of the Madonna idea. Yes? Oh, 
there will be ten of us — we three, and the two old 
ladies from the home, and Big Peter’s brother Robert, 
and his wife and three boys. No, we are not going to 
have a tree.” 

Peter pricked up his ears. His mother hadn’t told him 
that. No tree. No thick spicy fragrance of pine, no spiny 
branches, that grew brittle as the days went on and 
strewed the waxed floor with needles like the ground in 
the forest. 

“Mother,” he said, as she hung up the receiver, 
“ why didn’t you tell me that there won't be any tree?” 

“Oh, did you hear? Well, you've always had a tree. 
And I have thought of something new. It’s a secret.” 
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“*T don’t want a secret.’ Peter’s eyes were stormy. 
“IT want a tree.” 

“ But darling. . . .” 

Peter knew that tone. His mother’s logic would. be 
convincing. They never quarreled. Peter had had it im- 
pressed upon him that quarreling wasn’t well-bred. His 
polite protests always ended in acquiescence. He was not 
in the least afraid of his mother, not physically afraid. 
But he grew so tired of her eternal rightness. Although 
he wouldn’t have called it that. There never seemed to 
be any room for your own ideas. 

So he dropped the subject, and set three camels out 
alone on the honey-colored rug. Martha, the cook, had 
come into the dining-room, which was just beyond the 
library, and was talking to his mother. There was a 
second maid, Lulu, setting the table, and she stopped 
and listened to his mother’s instructions. 

“Tam making my lists up, Martha, so that you can 
put in your ordets early.” 

She read the menus, and Peter, traveling with his 
camels over the sandy desert on a magical quest, was 
aware of an appetizing succession of foods, from which 
he mentally picked out his favorites — candied sweet 
potatoes, and Marie-Louise soup. He liked the name of 
the soup so much that he had always eaten it, in spite of 
its rather complicated flavor. His father had shown him 
a picture of Marie-Louise. 
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“If you have any suggestions, Martha, let me know 
now. The color scheme will be green and white. I'll 
order the centerpiece from the florist, Lulu; there’ll be 
mistletoe for the big silver bowl, and tall white candles. 
And the canapés must be green, Martha, and pistachio 
ice-cream in Christmas-tree forms. . . .” 

The drowsily-listening Peter was aware of the cut- 
and-driedness of it all. They had turkey every other Sun- 
day in winter, and canapés and ice-cream were no novel- 
ties. He didn’t know what he wanted. But there was a 
picture in a book of a pudding all in flames. And his 
father had read to him about the Cratchits and of how 
their pudding bobbed in the copper. His mother’s bright 
voice stopped. Martha went back to the kitchen, Lulu 
came into the library and pulled the chain of the lamp. 
Then she went on to other lights and other duties. Peter 
lay on the rug and dreamed. The camels loomed large 
through his half-shut eyes. Three kings were riding 
them, in turbans and long robes. Then someone said 
ina hearty way: n Asleep, Peter? ”’ 

Peter sat up. ‘“‘ Hello, Daddy. No, I wasn’t. I was 
waiting for you.” 

“ Good boy.” Big Peter sat down, and young Peter 
leaned against his knee. 

Big Peter’s eyes fell on the three camels on the honey- 
colored rug. “ It’s a good thing,” he said, “that you 
started them so soon. ‘They have far to travel.” 
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“Yes, they have,” said Peter. His hands stole into 
his father’s. To his mother the three toy camels would 
have been just three toy camels. To Daddy they were 
gold and frankincense and myrrh. They sat and talked 
together until Mother came in. She was all dressed — 
beautifully — in a gown that looked like a flame. 

“Oh, Daddy,” she said, with a sort of shining re- 
proach. “ Are you here? I thought every minute you'd 
be coming up. It’s so late, and I had an early dinner be- 
cause of the play.” 

“ Are we going out? ” Daddy got up and kissed her. 

“T told you this morning — the Russians.” 

“T remember. Is dinner ready? ” 

“In fifteen minutes. I was a bit late myself. I have 


to fit everything in. These are busy days.” 


Ir seemed to Peter, weighing it, that his father’s days 
were busy. He looked after people’s eyes — a specialist. 
But he never talked about being in a hurry. “‘ Want to 
come with me? ”’ he asked Peter, and Peter followed 
him to the upper rooms of their spacious apartment, and 
watched the swift fifteen minutes of sartorial transforma- 
tion, which began in a quick shower, and ended with a 
dress coat. 

While the shower was in progress, Peter gazed out of 
the window. “It’s snowing,” he said, when his father 
came back, ‘‘ and the snow is funny where light shines 
on: it.” 
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His father, a fascinating figure in his fat blue bath- 
robe, and with his hair wet and rumpled, took time to 
look. ‘‘ It makes me think of an old melodrama I saw 
when I was a boy, Peter. There was paper snow, and it 
came down on the heroine in just one spot — a handful 
ot two —and the rest of the stage was clear —” 

Peter adored his father’s reminiscences. He wanted 
to ask more questions about the heroine out in the snow. 
But his father warned him. ‘‘ I am in no end of a rush. 
Save it up, old chap, and we'll talk about it after dinner. 
It was a corking old play, ‘ Two Orphans.’ ”’ 

Peter went downstairs hugging within his heart the 
thought of that paper storm . . . two orphans .. . 
and why was one of them out inthe cold . . . ? 

After dinner: “Tell me about it, Daddy.” 

And mother asked, “‘ About what? ”’ 

‘“Oh,”’ said Little Peter, ‘‘ something he saw at a 
play.” 

“ Darling, he hasn’t time. It is late as it is. And the 
cat is waiting.” 

Big Peter laid his hand on his son’s shoulder, “‘ Lu- 
cia,” he said, “ must we go?” 

“OF course. We're ready.” Then the car was an- 
nounced, and they went away, and Peter sat by the fire 
and waited for Lulu, and wished that his father was 
there to tell him about the orphan in the paper snow. 

Big Peter’s office had a succession of rooms like the 
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sections of a telescope. You began with the great re- 
ception halls, and ended with Big Peter’s tiny private 
office. Only special patients came into that very-end 
room. Big Peter always opened his morning mail there, 
and read as much of it as he could before people came 
to him about their eyes. And it was the morning after 
he had been to see the Russians in a strange and mov- 
ing play that Big Peter had a letter from his only brother, 
Robert. It would be, Robert said, utterly impossible for 
him and Jean and the boys to come down for Christmas. 
It was a great disappointment to them all. But that was 
one of the things which happened now and then to a 
country practitioner. One of his patients would need 
him on the twenty-fourth, and he and Jean had talked 
it over and had wondered if Big Peter and Little Peter 
and Lucia couldn’t come up to the farm for a glorious 
old-fashioned Christmas Day dinner, “‘ such as you and 
I had when we were boys together.” 

Big Peter drew a long breath. He laid the letter down 
and looked off into space. Then, presently, his nurse 
came in to announce his first patient. And Big Peter 
slipped into his white linen things, and scrubbed up 
his hands and began his day’s work. For eight hours he 
automatically questioned and examined and advised 
and gave prescriptions. And every day was just like 
the day before and the day after, except that on Thurs- 
day, Big Peter performed operations at the hospital. 
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And it was not until nearly six o’clock, when he leaned 
back in his limousine, on his way home, that Big Peter 
had time to think of his brother Bob’s letter. It was 
snowing again — a new fall on the already whitened 
streets. [here was no wind and the sounds of the ci 
were stilled. The other cars that passed them were like 
shadow-shapes in the gloom. Big Peter wished that he 
had Little Peter beside him; wide-eyed — while they 
talked together of the things that had happened in Big 
Peter’s boyhood. 

Big Peter was a successful man. He and his brother 
Bob had studied medicine together and when their father 
had died and the money was divided, Bob had decided to 
go back to the hills and take up his father’s practice. Big 
Peter, then, had thought him foolish. The city promised 
so much. And it had kept its promise. Big Peter was 
famous. And he was not tied to things as Bob was tied. 
Even now, as he rode safe and warm in his great closed 
car, Bob might be floundering through great drifts, up 
there in the hills. 

Yet, up there in the hills, life was simpler; perhaps, 
after all, Bob had the best of it. Big Peter wondered what 
had happened to his own life — and Lucia’s, Lucia was 
lovely. One couldn’t pick a flaw in her. Yet she seemed 
separated from him by some intangible barrier. And she 
was separated, too, from Little Peter. It was noticeable 
how the boy shut her out from his confidences; how he 
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left all the close and intimate things to say to his father 
when they were alone. And a boy shouldn’t. . . . A 
mother was a mother. Big Peter remembered his own 
. a serene person, who would sit with folded hands 

and attentive gaze while he poured out his heart to her. 

Little Peter had never been to the farm in winter. 
With his father and mother he had spent two weeks 
there one summer. Lucia had not liked it. She was city- 
bred. She had always lived in a perfectly ordered home. 
Big Peter adored her, but he admitted reluctantly that, 
at times, her perfections clicked like a busy machine. 
That night, he and Lucia dined out. Little Peter saw 
them off. ‘‘ Don’t you like her in that dress, Daddy? ” 

“Yes. It is your loveliest gown, Lucia.” 

She laughed a little. ““ You two . . . You are alike 
as peas! I wonder why this gown takes your eye?” 

“I know why it takes my eye,” said Little Peter, 
gravely; “it is like a buttercup.” 

“Tt is like a whole field of buttercups,” said Big 
Peter. 

And Lucia just laughed again, and said, “‘ Gracious, 
a field of buttercups sounds as big as — hoopskirts — !” 

It was late when Lucia and Big Peter came home from 
their dinner-party, and it was while they sat in the li- 
brary where the fire had burned down to ashes and an 
opal heart, that Big Peter said, “‘I had a letter today 
from Bob.” 
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“When are they coming? ”’ 

“They are not coming, Lucia. Bob has a case which 
will hold him over the twenty-fifth. They want us to 
come up for the week-end and eat Christmas dinner 
with them.” 

Lucia, in the field-of-buttercups gown, leaned back 
against the dark leather of her chair and said, ‘‘ Well, of 
course, we can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“You can’t get away, can you?” 

“Yes. McGregor will look after my patients.” 

She considered that for a moment. “ But all of our 
plans are made. We have so many engagements. It will 
be impossible to break them.” 

“T should like to make it possible.” 

She enumerated patiently. ““ We have accepted an 
invitation for the Stacys’ dinner, and the Lorings’, and 
Muriel Abbott is giving a dance, and . . .” 

He lifted his hand, “Let’s cut away from all of 
them. . . . Little Peter would love it.” 

“ But I have everything planned for Peter, too. A 
surprise. I have asked a lot of children to come and 
sing carols; instead of a tree. And Peter will give them 
presents from a huge Christmas pie.” 

“Lucia, he won’t like that. His tree is every- 


thing —”’ 
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SHE argued it and he listened, his eyes fixed frown- 
ingly on the fire. Usually he let her have her own way. 
He had, like Little Peter, learned the futility of argu- 
ment. Lucia could everlastingly prove her point. And 
she was always so disturbed when he lost his temper. He 
did not mean to lose it now. He felt that Peter ought 
to have a tree. He, himself, wanted it. It seemed to bring 
to him a breath of his own pine woods. He was always 
sorry when New Year’s day came, and the tree had to 
be taken down. He and Little Peter made a ceremony 
each year of burning it in the fireplace. “‘ You see, it 
goes back up the chimney,” he had told his small son, 
“and the wind carries it away to the forest.” 

“ And its spirit talks to the other trees? ” 

“Perhaps. And tells them what it did here.” 

Peter and his father often talked of spirits. Big Peter 
did not believe that death was the end of things. ‘‘ All 
that is fine and good and brave in us lives forever, Peter.” 
He wanted Little Peter to think of death without fear, 
and of all that came after it. 

And now Lucia was saying, “* Jean and Bob are great 
dears and the boys are de But their house is terribly 
haphazard.” 

He brought himself back to her. ‘‘Oh, well, of 
course. If you feel that way about it, we won’t think of 
it.” He stood up. “ Let’s go to bed. I’m dead tired and 
tomorrow is my day at the hospital.” 
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She, too, stood up. “ Perhaps Little Peter can go to 
the farm in the spring,” she said, in her bright voice, 
** when we haven’t so much on here.” 

“T wasn’t thinking entirely of Peter. I was think- 
ing of . . . myself.” 

“ Would you really like it? ”” 

‘Like it? Good Lord, yes. Why, it was home to me 
when I was a little chap . . .” he found it hard to go 
on. 

Her finger-tips caressed the lapel of his coat, the 
field-of-buttercups gown was like sunshine against the 
black. 

“We'll go, of course. I’m not so selfish.” 

He was eager. “‘ Lucia, you'll adore it. You've never 
seen anything like its charm in winter.” 

They went upstairs together. His arm around her. 
And he was half-apologetic. “ It is too bad that you'll 
have to spoil all your plans.” 

Yet the last apologetic impulse died when, before 
going to bed, he went in and looked at Little Peter. 
The child was as warm and rosy as his own pink paja- 
mas. He had crisp bronze curls and the firm set of his 
chin was like Big Peter’s. As the father drew up the 
covers there was a rustle under his hand. Little Peter had 
written a note on his very own paper, with a fat gold 
“P” at the top. Big Peter read it under the lamp. 
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Dear Santa: Please bring me a tree. Mother says 
I am not to have one. So will you just drop it down the 
chimbley — there isn’t any fire before 7 in the morning. 
Yours truly, 
PeTer BLAKE. 


Well, Peter should have his tree. They would have a 
wonderful holiday. Big Peter went back to his wife. She 
had taken off the yellow gown, and was wrapped in 
something thick and warm and fur-trimmed. 

“You look like a white pussy-cat,” he told her. 

“Do you like me, Peter? ” 

“T love you.” 


IT is one thing, however, to agree to a plan of which 
you don’t exactly approve, and it is another thing to 
adjust yourself to it. Little Peter’s raptures when he 
heard of their trip to the farm puzzled his mother. 

“But how do you know you are going to like it, 
Peter? ” 

“Well, Daddy has told me about it.” 

You may not like it as well as Daddy did.” 

“Yes, I shall, Mother. Father says I can sit in the 
kitchen and watch Aunt Jean make doughnuts and 
sprinkle them with sugar when they come out of the 
fat. He used to do it when he was a little boy.” 

“But, darling, you know you are not allowed to 

eat doughnuts,” 
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walked a lot and cut down Christmas trees that even 
doughnuts wouldn’t hurt my tummy.” 

‘Did he say that you could cut down Christmas 
trees?” 

“He said I could help.” Little Peter’s cheeks were 
scarlet with the excitement of it all. Lucia sighed. She 
wished that Big Peter wouldn’t upset her diet arrange- 
ments for her son. She was having a great many notes 
to write, and explanations to make over the telephone. 
It had seemed best to say that Big Peter needed a rest. 
She told that to the Lorings and the Stacys and to 
Muriel Abbott. They were all very sorry for her. Maude 
Maddox agreed to take the two old ladies from the 
home off her hands. The children who were to have 
sung the carols were given a little party on the day be- 
fore Peter went away. The whole thing was perfectly 
managed, and all the mothers praised Lucia. After evety- 
body had gone home, Little Peter was very polite about 
it. ““ They had a nice time, didn’t they, Mother? ” 

She was moved, unexpectedly, to ask, “* Did your ”” 

Truth got the better of politeness, “ Not so very.” 

“ But why not, Peter?” 

** Oh, it was like all other parties, Mother.” 

She stared at him, a little frown fretting her forehead. 
His words were an echo of his father’s as they had driven 
home one night from a country club frolic. “ They are 
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all alike, Lucia. And nothing seems real.” 

She had wondered then what he meant by “ teal.” 
As for herself, she had been chairman of the frolic 
committee, and things had really been very well done. 
And everybody had been pleased —- except Big Peter 
who called it ‘artificial’ and ‘‘ cut-and-dried.”’ 

“ It would have been hopeless without the cocktails.” 

“But you didn’t drink any, Peter? ” 

“T never do. And neither do you. Yet you seem to 
get a lot out of it.” 

Lucia was quite sure that Big Peter ought to get a lot 
out of it, too. But he didn’t, and now here was Little 
Peter! 

She packed their bags with warm things, thick 
sweaters and wool underwear. ‘“‘I can’t have my two 
Peters taking cold,” she told them, “ and those old coun- 
try houses are apt to be freezing.” She need not have 
worried, however. Uncle Bob’s house was warm enough. 
Little Peter felt that it was warm not only to your out- 
side feelings, but to those inside of you. You went 
straight into the lamp-lighted front room, and there were 
three cats on the hearth. The fire was back of them and 
the cats looked black. But when you came up to them 
they were three colors—one was gray and one was 
black and one was a bright and beautiful yellow. 

Little Peter took the yellow cat on his lap. “‘ I haven’t 
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had one since I was here that summer,” he said to his 
Aunt Jean. 

** There are more of them out in the barn.” 

Little Peter felt that he could sit there forever with 
that warm, fat pussy-cat in his arms. But his mother was 
saying, ‘“ May I put Peter to bed? It is so late for him.” 

“ Doesn’t he want something to eat? ” 

“We had dinner in the dining-car, Jean.” 

‘But I do want something to eat, Mother.” 

“Peter!” Then gravely, “ Well, a glass of milk,” 
and Peter put down his cat and went with his aunt to 

et it. 

: They had to walk down three steps to the dairy; and 
there, around the wall on broad shelves, were pans of 
milk and all the room was sweet with the smell of-it. 
And the floor was painted yellow, just the color of the 
cat, and the cream was yellow. And there was a dipper 
and a glass. While he drank his milk, Little Peter talked 
to his Aunt Jean. He didn’t feel shy and he liked the 
way she listened. She seemed to put her mind to it, 
as his father did. 

“We haven’t any cats,” Little Peter told her, ‘or 
any animals.” 

““ Our pets are just a part of the family. There’s old 
Czsar. He goes everywhere with your uncle, and the 
people know the dog as well as the doctor . . . and 
there’s young Brutus who watches the house. And 
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there’s Tessie, the old tortoise-shell pussy. She keeps her 
kittens at the barn. And it is always a great ceremony 
when she brings them up to be fed. We all go out to 
see them. And she is so proud!” 

““At home,” said Peter, “I have my Noah’s Ark, 
but of course the animals aren’t alive.”’ 

“Stull,” said Aunt Jean, understandingly, “ they are 
a great help. You can play they are real.” 

“That’s what I do.” Peter found himself telling 
about the camels on the honey-colored rug. ‘‘ Three 
WAR es 

Aunt Jean nodded, ‘‘ Do you know,” she said, and 
Peter thought she was a very beautiful lady in her blue 
linen dress, with her smooth shining hair and attentive 
blue eyes, “ Do you know, I have wee wondered what 
the animals thought when they first saw the Child.” 

“ They fell on their knees,” Peter elucidated. 

She smiled, “‘ That’s just a legend, isn’t it?” 

“Well, Daddy says some people believe that they 
kneel down now on Christmas night.” 

“Do you believe it? ”’ 

Little Peter had finished his milk. He handed the 
glass to Aunt Jean. “ Thank you,” he said. Then, care- 
fully, “ They eee kneel, you know.” 

He tucked his hand in hers as they went up the three 
steps together. He felt that he had had a very wonderful 
visit with Aunt Jean in the milk room. And they were 
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very well acquainted. It was as if he had lived with her 
all his life. 


THE two days before Christmas were tremendously in- 
teresting to Little Peter. 

It was a joyful adventure to get up early and help 
feed and water the stock, and watch the milking with 
Uncle Bob’s three boys. Their names were Oliver and 
George and Theodore. Little Peter’s mother thought 
that the boys’ names should have been different. ““ Why 
didn’t you carry on the family line? ” 

Aunt Jean smiled, ‘* We decided to start a new one. 
We don’t intend that our boys shall ever blame their 
ancestors for anything. We want them to think about 
their descendants.” 

“ How queer,” said Little Peter’s mother. 

“Well, it does sound queer,” said Aunt Jean, “‘ but 
they have three big names to live up to and they seem 
to like it.” 

The boys drove a fat little horse into town every 
morning to school. But the fat little horse was now hav- 
ing his holiday with the rest of them. He went up Into 
the woods to help bring back the tree. Little Peter rode 
on his back part of the way. His father walked beside 
them, and the snow sparkled, and all the lovely young 
pines seemed like living things as they stood tall and 


straight in the sunshine. Little Peter winced when the 
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axe cut into the trunk of one of the trees. His father 
saw it and said, “‘ Isn’t it better to die as a Christmas 
tree, than to be blown down in a storm and rot on the 
ground? ” 

And later, Peter’s father said to Uncle Bob, ‘* That’s 
the trouble in town . . . he has no contact with reality. 
Out here, among all the living things, life and death take 
on their proper proportions. I don’t want him to shrink 
neurotically from the thought of pain and poverty and 
dissolution. I want him to accept them as a patt of things 
— unafraid.” 

Getting ready for Christmas in his Aunt Jean’s 
kitchen was, Little Peter found, a great event. One 
didn’t just telephone to the butcher and baker and con- 
fectioner and have things quite magically brought to 
one’s back door. Aunt Jean and her Swedish maid, 
Olga, baked the bread, and baked the cakes, and baked 
the pies: and the turnips and potatoes and onions were 
brought up from bins in the cellar, and the pickled 
peaches and jellies and mince-meat came down from the 
shelves of Aunt Jean’s pantry. And the turkey! But 
that was the tragedy! The turkey came right out of a 
beautiful flock, all shining bronze, that+Peter had seen 
in the sunshine! And Peter had to be consoled! Peter 
sat in the kitchen, and watched Aunt Jean make the 
mince pies. He thought the coal range much nicer than 
the gas range at home. The fire glowed in it and it gave 
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out warmth, and its great ovens baked loaves and loaves 
and loaves of the loveliest bread. 

He liked the way, too, that Aunt Jean and Olga 
served the meals. They had two coutses, and there were 
great dishes of potatoes and great bowls of gravy and 
great platters of meat . . . and everything was on the 
table at once except the dessert. And Uncle Bob said 
grace, and the grace that Uncle Bob said was this: “O 
Lord, make us strong men and good men, and strong 
women and good women. For Christ’s sake, Amen.” 
And he said this three times a day. 

It seemed to Little Peter that one just had to be 
strong and good when one heard things like that three 
times a day in Uncle Bob’s hearty voice. 

He talked it over with his father. “ Why don’t you 
say it at our house?” 

“Your mother likes the one I say better.” 

Little Peter was polite. ‘‘ Oh, well, of course. Yours 
isnice . . . but Uncle Bob’s sticks in your mind.” 

There was one thing that Big Peter had promised. 
They were to go out to the barn at midnight on Christ- 
mas Eve. There was a chance, Little Peter had said, 
that the animals might kneel. 

“You mustn’t be disappointed if they don’t,” his 
father had told him. 

“Well, I won’t. It’s just a legend,” said Little Peter, 
quoting Aunt Jean, “but then, you know, Daddy . . . 
they might.” 
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Peter found that while Aunt Jean was a very busy 
woman, she was not busy in the way that his mother 
was. She always seemed to find time for her boys and 
for Uncle Bob. When they came in, she would drift to 
the fire and the chintz chair, and sit there while they 
told her the news, or asked her opinion, or relieved their 
minds of some burden of thought. And at night she sat 
by the fire and knitted while the boys read aloud, or 
Uncle Bob told them all of his day’s work. 

“* She reminds me,” said Big Peter, ‘‘ of my mother.” 

“She reminds me,” said Lucia, with unexpected 
spite, “of a tranquil cow! ”’ 

“ There are worse things,” said Big Peter, 
tranquil cow,” and tried to laugh it off. 

But he couldn’t quite, and Lucia couldn’t laugh 
either. And for a long time they were silent, and at last 
she said, “‘ I don’t know what is the matter with me to 
say a thing like that.” 

But the thing that was the matter with Lucia was 
jealousy, although she didn’t know it — jealousy, green- 
eyed, jaundiced. 

And she was jealous of Aunt Jean! At first she hadn’t 
been. She had felt superior. And self-satisfied. She knew 
that she was prettier than Aunt Jean. And better dressed. 
And her house was well-ordered. And Little Peter’s 
manners were so perfect. And for the first few hours 
after she arrived, she had quite wanted to patronize Aunt 
Jean, and to tell her how to do things; how to run her 


¢ 
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house like clock-work, and how to teach old Olga to 
wait on the tables, how to manage Uncle Bob so he 
wouldn’t say that odd grace. And she had felt that all 
that food on the table at once was a mistake. People 
didn’t eat that way any more. Not so heartily and 
heavily. There could be less informality, more exquisite- 
ness; Jean was carrying simplicity to excess. 

But after two days of it, Lucia began to feel that per- 
haps Jean was wiser than she had seemed. For Aunt Jean 
was like a sun around which her small world revolved. 
Her boys adored her. Her husband adored her. Bob never 
came in from his rounds without shouting, “ Where’s 
Jeanie? ’’ and greeting her as if they had been parted 
for ages. His eyes shone for her. He was her comrade, 
her lover. 

As for her boys. To see them at her feet while she 
knitted — young Ted’s rough head against her knee, 
the light in Oliver’s glance as it met hers, the affectionate 
assurance with which young George demanded her 
opinion and got it — was to see a queen in her own do- 
main. And Lucia was not a queen. She was rather dic- 
tator. Big Peter and Little Peter did what she wanted 
them to do. But they did it listlessly. At times they 
seemed to draw away from her. More and more they 
talked together, shut her out. As for her competency, 
didn’t it consist merely in making up lists and ordering 
other people to do things? She had expert maids and an 


expert modiste. She couldn’t make a dress. She couldn’t 
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cook a meal. She couldn’t sweep a room or keep a set 
of books. And Jean could do all of these things. 

But that didn’t so much matter. The thing that mat- 
tered was that Jean was the sun who lighted her own 
small world. Lucia envied her that. Of course being a 
sun in a city apartment presented some difficulties. She 
wondered what Jean would do if she lived in town. She 
made up her mind to ask her. 


It was the night before Christmas. The tree was set up 
in the living-room, and there was the thick, spicy smell 
of it which Little Peter loved. And late in the afternoon, 
Little Peter and his cousins had popped corn while the 
snow came down outside and they had strung it into 
chains, and while they had strung the chains they had 
talked about names. 

His cousins’ names had always seemed to Little 
Peter to be quite curious and satisfying. He felt that it 
must be very interesting to know that you were Oliver- 
Cromwell Blake, and George-Washington Blake, and 
Theodore-Roosevelt Blake. 

“Tam just Peter,” he said, “like my father and 
grandfather.” 

“No,” said Aunty Jean, who was knitting in her 
chintz chair. “You are Peter not only like your father 
and grandfather, but you are like Peter the Rock.” 

“Who was he, Aunt Jean? ”’ 

** Read about him, Oliver.” 
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So Oliver read from a big shabby book, “‘ Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it! *”” 

And Peter, listening, felt tremendously thrilled. Not 
that he quite understood. But he understood enough to 
know that Peter of the Rock must be rather splendid to 
be named for — more splendid even than Cromwell or 
Washington or Roosevelt. 

Then Lucia, who was sitting back in the shadows said, 
“Jean, I don’t see how you do it.” 

“Do what?” 

“Make yourself one of them.” 

“Tt is easy enough,” said Aunt Jean, “if you take 
time for it.” 

Lucia wanted to say, ‘* How can one take time in a 
city apartment? ” But just then Uncle Bob came in, and 
Big Peter, and Uncle Bob had to have his supper at 
once. He was called out on a case, and Big Peter was 
going with him. “It is an operation and he can help 
me a lot. Up there in the hills it is hard to get anyone.” 

They had a hearty supper, and after supper, while 
Little Peter was feeding the cats in the pump-room, his 
father appeared in the doorway. He had on a fur coat, 
and a fur cap and he looked like a bear. “I’m sorry, old 
chap,” he said, “I may not get back in time to go to 
the barn.” 

Little Peter straightened up, “* Well, of course, if you 
can’t, you can’t.” 
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“ That’s the way to take it. I'll get here if possible.” 

Little Peter went out and watched his father and 
Uncle Bob drive away. They were in a high-powered 
car which had been Big Peter’s Christmas present to 
his brother. “‘ One fee paid for it,” he had said when 
Bob had protested, “‘ I kept a millionaire from going 
blind.” 

“Great stuff,”’ said Bob. 

“But you don’t envy me?” 

Bob had shaken his head. “‘ Each man to his own job; 
I am used to this.” 

The old dog Czsar was curled up under a rug on the 
back seat as they drove away. He was getting very old 
and it was a cold night but he always howled when he 
was left behind. 

After the men were gone, Aunt Jean and Little 
Peter’s mother turned the young people out of the living- 
room and trimmed the tree. And Little Peter and his 
cousins went into the kitchen to make candy. It was 
really a most entrancing occupation. On the glowing 
range was a great saucepanful of molasses and sugar 
and butter. It boiled and bubbled and the whole place 
was soon filled with the satisfying fragrance. And there 
were big white platters with nut-meats on them. And 
you poured some of the taffy over the nut-meats, and 
some of it you pulled. And it was while Little Peter 


and his cousins pulled the taffy, that Lucia, tying a 
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pink angel to the top of the tree, looked down at Jean 
and said, “‘ If you lived in an apartment, what would 
ou do?” 

Jean looked up at her and laughed. “‘ I’d move.” 

“T don’t mean that. What would you do about liv- 
ing? I’ve been watching you and the boys and Bob. 
You are the center of their world., And I am not the 
center of mine.” 

“Well, it is this way,” said Jean. “ Bob and the boys 
are so interesting to me that nothing else counts.” 

“Do you mean that you like it so much? ”’ 

“Yes. They are full of the wine of life. When I am 
with them I seem to drink of it.” 

Lucia argued, “‘ If you lived in the city you'd have 
to do as the Romans do.” 

“There would be a difference, of course,”’ Jean ad- 
mitted, ‘* but the main thing is to get the night attitude 
of mind. Bob and the boys are my most gorgeous ad- 
venture. And they know it. So they open the gates of 
their dreams and off we go together! ” 

Lucia looked down from the step-ladder. “‘ Little 
Peter has shut the gate of his dreams and locked 
me out.” 

“The key is in your own heart, Lucia,” Jean said. 
“When your two Peters become the most important 
thing in the world to you, you'll become the most im- 
portant thing to them.” 

Then after a moment, she added, “I always think 
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of my boys as potential leaders of men. I want them to 
be that. I think they will be.” 

Lucia came down from the step-ladder. “It is Peter’s 
bedtime.” She laid her hand on Jean’s shoulder. “‘ Do 
you know that you are a most inspiring person? ”” 

Jean reached up and patted the slender hand. “I 
know that you are a most beautiful one.” 

“Oh, beauty,” said Lucia, “half of it is my 
clothes!” 


LirrLe Peter went to bed, but not to sleep. It was a tall 
bed with four posts, and a blue and white counterpane 
with a fringe. It had stopped snowing, and the open 
window made a square of clear blue light. The door 
which led to his mother’s room was a golden space in 
which he could see her moving back and forth. Her 
hair was braided and wound around her head and she 
wore the warm, thick pussy-cat robe. Peter liked the 
pussy-cat tobe, and so did his father. It had white fur 
at the neck and wrists. He heard his mother open her 
own window, then she came to the door. “ Sleep, 
Peter? ” 

Ia: 

She bent above the bed. “I kissed you once, didn’t 
I? Well, I'll kiss you twice, and three times, and then 
you must shut your eyes.” 

She knelt with her arms around him. “* And when 
you wake it will be Christmas morning.” 
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Peter knew that he would wake long before that. He 
was going out to the barn to see what the animals would 
do at midnight. If Daddy came, so much the better. 
But he wasn’t going to lose this chance to see whether 
the cows and the horses and the old sheep who churned 
the butter, would kneel. 

For one moment he was tempted to ask his mother 
to go with him. But he knew what she would say, 
“ How silly — to think that the animals would.” And 
that would spoil it. 

He slept before he knew it and waked with a start. 
He wondered if it were midnight, and even while he 
wondered, he heard the grandfather’s clock in the lower 
hall strike with a jangle of chimes— eleven. He lay, 
then, waiting, until another brief jangle marked the 
quarter after. He climbed out of bed, gathered up his 
clothes, and in his bare feet descended the stairs and 
made his way to the living-room. 

It was all shadowy with the glow of the dim lamp 
and of the deep-hearted coals. The cats were curled up 
in a warm heap on the rug, the room was deliciously 
cozy after the keen air upstairs. He sat on the tug among 
the little cats and donned his stockings hastily, his shoes 
and underclothes, his knickers and jacket. Then he 
pulled over all, his thick sweater, and covered his eats 
with his knitted cap. He found a pencil, and wrote a note 


which he propped up against the lamp: 
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Dear Dappy: I’ve gone to the barn. I thought I’d 
better not wait. I hope you will come. 
PETER. 


He felt very daring as he opened the door and went 
out into the night. The sky was powdered with stars; 
it seemed very high and different from the sky in the 
city which was always blurred by the electric lights. 

Young Brutus, the watch dog, came out of his kennel, 
and trotted over the frozen snow ahead of Peter. He 
made no sound, and in the clear dark he looked long 
and lean, like a wolf. But Little Peter was not afraid of 
him. He was, indeed, glad of his company. 

The barn was lighted by a single lantern. Back among 
the shadows were the cows, comfortable on beds of 
straw. The old butter-sheep and a blind mare had open 
stalls to themselves. Beyond them were the strong work 
horses and the lighter span which the doctor drove now 
and then. Tessie, the barn cat, came down to investigate 
the invasion. Peter sat on a feed box and took her in 
his lap and waited. It seemed wonderful to sit there in 
the company of all these living creatures — and to know 
that there were pigeons up among the rafters, and Tes- 
sie’s kittens in the loft. There was a round barn clock, 
and it showed a quarter of twelve. Peter felt a tingling 
sense of excitement. Something must, he felt, in a mo- 
ment, happen. 

And now young Brutus was on his feet — stiff and 
suspicious — his eyes on the side door by which Peter 
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had entered. The door opened. And Peter saw a woman 
coming in. She wore a long blue cloak and carried a 
lantern. There was a scarf over her head which hid her 
face. 
Peter knew at once why she had come. She was tired 
. . andthere was noroom for her at the inn. . . . 
He rose to his feet, and stood for a moment uncertain, 
then sent a breathless little cry actoss the intervening 


space. * Mary! a 


Lucia had waked to find Peter gone. She had slipped 
into the pussy-cat robe and had sought him downstairs. 
She had found the note propped against the lamp. She 
had dressed hurriedly. The blue cloak and scarf she had 
borrowed from the hall rack. They belonged to Jean, 
and fell about her own slender figure in voluminous 
folds. 

She had lighted a lantern, and made her way to the 
barn. And now she was saying, her own breath quick, 
“Tt is Mother, darling,” and Peter with dreams still in 
his eyes was stammering, ‘‘ Why, I didn’t know you! ” 

‘Why did you come, Peter? ” 

“Well, I thought they might kneel — the animals, 
you know.” 

“Oh, at midnight? ” 

** Yes.” 

She glanced up at the clock, ‘‘ Five minutes.” 

He was anxious. “ May I stay? ” 
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“Yes. Shall we sit here? ’? The feed-box was wide 
enough for both of them. She put her arm about Peter 
and he leaned against her. The blue cloak enfolded 
them; the lantern held them close in its circle of light. 

In the moments that followed, the silence seemed to 
Lucia to fow up and around them in warm and shining 
waves. She was aware of all the living things so near 
them in the dark. Shut away here from the clamor of 
her own quick and changing world, she seemed to share 
something with these dumb and tranquil beasts. 

Tranquillity! Was it that she had missed? Would 
Little Peter and Big Peter draw close if she shut them 
into a world of her own where peace reigned? And could 
they shut her out, if she shut them in? 

Little Peter’s breathless cry had moved her strangely. 
He had linked her by his vivid imagination to that other 
Mother; had bridged two thousand years and brought 
her close to that serene and gracious presence. 

** Mother, it’s twelve!’ Little Peter’s hand clutched 
her arm. “‘It’s twelve! ” 

The old clock ticked a round of sixty seconds, another 
round. Little Peter was on his feet, his eager eyes sweep- 
ing the shadows, where the dark outlines loomed, un- 
moving and unchanged. 

At last he drew a long, quivering breath. “‘ Oh, they 
didn’t do it, Mother.” 

She felt she must not fail him. “‘ Darling,” she said, 
“ perhaps they knelt —in their hearts.” 
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Far back in his eyes there dawned a light — the light 
which had shone hitherto only for Big Peter. His warm 
hand went into hers. He gave a contented little laugh. 
**Oh, well, it was wonderful to come, wasn’t it? ”’ 

It was more wonderful than he knew! 


AND now across the small-paned windows swept the 
streaming gold of motor lamps, there was the purr of 
the engine. Silence. Then the great door slid back and 
Big Peter peered in. “ Who's here? ”’ 

Little Peter gave a great shout and fell upon him. 
“Te’s Mother, Daddy, and me.” 

* Lucia?” 

She came forward. ‘‘ Yes. Where’s Bob? ” 

“ He stayed all night.’’ Big Peter’s voice trailed away. 
He stood staring. Lucia in that blue cloak . . . among 
the golden shadows. Why, the thing was like an old 
painting! “ Do you know,” he asked abruptly, ** that 
you make me think of the Madonna? ” 

“ Little Peter saw it, too,”’ she said. She laid her hand 
on his arm, looking up at him. “ When I came in he 
called me . . . Mary.” 

He was at once aware that she was deeply moved. 
His own heart-beats quickened. His arm went around 
her. “* All mothers are Marys, my darling.” She leaned 
her head against him, loving his tenderness. With the 
child they stood in the circle of light made by the 
lantern. 

And it was Christmas morning! 


